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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



French Civilization from Its Origins to the Close of the Middle Ages. 
By A. L. Guerard. T. Fisher Unwin, 1920. Pp. 328. 

Italian Social Customs in the Sixteenth Century and Their Influence 
on the Literatures of Europe. By T. F. Crane. Yale Press, 
1920. Pp. xv+689. 

French Classicism. By C. H. C. Wright. Harvard University 
Press, 1920. Pp. viii+177. 

Synthetic history is in the air, and each of these three books offers the 
reader a summary of a cultural movement connected with France. The 
first and the third, as their titles show, deal with the two high points in 
French civilization: the Middle Ages and the seventeenth century. Both 
of them treat civilization as a background for literature, although it is per- 
haps in the nature of the case that Mr. Guerard's concern is chiefly with 
the background and Mr. Wright's with the literature. The second treatise 
deals, according to its title, not with France but with Italy. At the same 
time, the Italian social customs described had their origin in medieval 
France and attained their fruition, as Mr. Crane convincingly proves, in 
the age of Louis XIV (see also the same author's La Societe frangaise au 
dix-septieme siecle). We need not be reminded that the French spirit is pre- 
eminently "social," and that social games or customs have a direct bearing 
on French literature. Ideally, then, the three volumes interlock, since 
the subject-matter of the second furnishes a convenient link between the 
French Middle Ages and French Classicism. 

Of the three, Mr. Guerard's book is the most ambitious and, inci- 
dentally, also the least satisfactory. Writing under the impact of modern 
sociology, Mr Guerard makes a fitting distinction between civilization and 
culture: "The essential element in civilization is usefulness [the control 
over implements]; in culture, consciousness [the control over self]." The 
two terms necessarily overlap, but they are not coextensive. "A man 
enjoying without a thought the benefits of society is but a barbarian in 
modern clothing." On the other hand, "the sage whose needs are few, 
whose practical knowledge is scant, but whose mind is capable of embracing 
a vast purpose, is cultured in the highest sense of the term." Thus culture 
is the dynamics of civilization; it is the synthetic, social force, which being 
made conscious in a nation gives that nation unity and direction of expres- 
sion. Mr. Guerard is correct in insisting on the cultural role of the French, 
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while admitting, with unusual breadth of spirit, that if we speak of a French 
civilization this is "nought but Western [European] civilization refracted 
through the French milieu." It is this milieu during the Middle Ages 
that he would reconstruct for us. 

His treatise has two parts: Part I on the Origins (pp. 1—131) and 
Part II on the Middle Ages proper (pp. 133-309). The student of literature 
and the general reader, for whom Mr. Guerard affirms he is writing, naturally 
look to Part I for a treatment of such topics as the topography of France, 
the Celtic inhabitants of France, the Roman occupation, the Germanic 
invasions, and the establishment of the empire of the Franks, as all of these 
topics are essential to an understanding of the background upon which 
medieval culture rests. Not content, however, with regarding these matters 
as subsidiary, Mr. Guerard tends to exalt their importance and further 
confuses the reader by delving into the eolithic, paleolithic, and neolithic 
pre-history of man. Let us admit that the French are venerable, but cul- 
turally little is gained by the assertion that "the history of French civiliza- 
tion may be said to begin a thousand centuries ago, more or less" (p. 60). 
As a matter of fact, French civilization as such began when Gaul, Roman, 
and Teuton were sufficiently welded to constitute a new social order, and 
as far as we can ascertain, this was not before the ninth century. It is 
interesting, for example, to know that the prehistoric Crd-Magnon race, 
vestiges of which have been found in Dordogne, was presumably of a type 
similar to "a group of French peasants" at present inhabiting the same 
region, but the effect of such remote facts on Mr. Guerard's argument is 
to deprive it of concentration: the author dwells too long on preliminaries, 
some of them speculative in the extreme, and thus delays unnecessarily the 
treatment of his main subject. 

The result is that the book as a whole lacks proportion; Part II, in 
particular, gives insufficient space to literary problems. Under the heading 
"Christian Culture" (p. 187), only two and a half pages are given to 
"Mediaeval Latin," a page and a half to "Sermons in Latin and French," 
and a scant five pages to the "Lives of Saints," the "Miracles of Notre 
Dame," and the "Drama." Or, if we look for an account of the Old French 
epic, we find it following an account of Villehardouin (whose work of course 
presupposes the epic) in a chapter upon the "Life of the Fighting Caste," 
of which it occupies six pages out of a total fourteen. The sole literary 
topic to have a chapter to itself is the "Romance of Chivalry" (p. 232), 
yet this chapter includes, under the separate caption of "Aristocratic 
Literature," Charles of Orleans (a writer of lyrics), Joinville and Froissart 
(who are really historians), and the briefest possible mention of Aucassin 
et Nicolete and of Petit Jehan de Saintri. Nowhere is there an adequate 
chronological record of the literary monuments emerging from their environ- 
ment into the classic medieval forms of epic, romance, hi, fabliau, and 
allegory, to say nothing of the rondeau, ballade, and 6pttre. While it is 
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true that Mr. Guerard's emphasis is on the social background, he is, to use 
his own words, "providing that background for the study of literature," 
and where, we may ask, is there a richer source for this purpose than in 
the literary documents themselves ? 

As for matters of detail, there is space here to mention but a random 
few. The Ligurians, rather than the Iberians (p. 69), it appears, were the 
first ascertainable inhabitants of all Gaul. On the religion of the Gauls, 
Mr. Guerard is wisely cautious; but it is known that originally Druidism 
was not Gallic but Goedelic: Lucan, Pharsalia I, 454, mentions the alius 
orbis, identical with the Irish mag meld (Plain of Delight), to which the 
deceased Gauls were believed to go. The Gallic divinity Sirona (p. 77) is 
more likely Divona, since Ausonius speaks of her as: 

Divona Celtarum lingua fons addite divis. 

Most historians agree that the invading Franks were not numerous (p. 127): 
that they were "a mere handful" is however putting the case too strongly. 
Mr. Guerard might have dwelt advantageously on the extent to which the 
Teutons enriched the Gallo-Roman vocabulary. While granting that the 
Germanic comitatus appears the determining factor, his fairness in dealing 
with the origin of feudalism would have gained by adding that the word 
beneficium was taken from Roman law. The half-page (p. 163) given to 
the Order of Cluny is scarcely sufficient in view of the cultural importance 
of this order in promoting the pilgrimages to Spain (see Beclier, LSgendes, 
III, 90 ff.) and thus inspiring the chansons de geste. With respect to the 
latter, it is, to say the least, misleading to speak of the Chanson de Roland 
as having "little literary charm," or to maintain (p. 231) that "classical 
stories and legends were retold in the prevailing form of the Chansons de 
Geste." This is partly true only of the Alexander, the third form of which 
is in twelve-syllable verse. A glance at any good handbook reveals the 
fact that the pseudo-classical romance, as such, is a product of courtois, as 
distinguished from Christian feudal society, and that the Romance of Eneas 
is certainly earlier than 1175 (p. 231). As for that other courtois product, 
the Arthurian romance, Geoffrey of Monmouth was not an Anglo-Norman 
but a Welsh cleric (p. 235); Chretien of Troyes, not "the average sensual 
man with a talent for polite literature," but a story-teller of distinction, an 
astute psychologist, whose best pages Gaston Paris compares "aux plus 
celebres monologues de nos tragedies, aux pages les plus fouillees de nos 
romans contemporains." Chretien's grail is never "a vase" (p. 239) but a 
dish or platter; we are not certain that Robert de Boron hailed from Franche- 
Comt6, and that he ever wrote a "trilogy" is an unsubstantiated hypothesis 
and not a known fact. 

On the other hand, if Mr. Guerard's work lacks proportion and occasional 
accuracy of detail, it is well written, entertaining, and above all stimulating. 
The political and institutional features of the book are among its best. The 
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directing influence of the medieval church is ably depicted, just as it is 
clearly shown how with the rise of bourgeois (urban) cidture the Catholic 
commonwealth disintegrates and the modern, nationalistic state takes its 
place — a change with which Mr. Guerard is not altogether pleased. "The 
feudal conception of property as a trust," he thinks, "is more acceptable to 
many progressive minds than the eighteenth-century doctrine of property as 
an abstract, unlimited right." It is such an admirable echappee as this that 
makes one regret doubly that Mr. Guerard's book is not more thoroughgoing. 

By way of contrast, Mr. Crane's Social Customs is nothing if not 
thorough. His 689 pages take a social device — that of polite debate through 
question and answer — and trace it from the Old Proven gal partimen or 
joc-partit down to the various "conversations" and jeux de societe of the late 
Renaissance. As is to be expected from this veteran scholar, the method 
and execution of his work are alike sound, and the wealth of bibliographical 
detail is extraordinary. One might object that Mr. Crane takes little for 
granted: he tends to give us the entire apparatus criticus rather than the 
main argument capped with conclusions; Mr. Crane's style is not swift, 
and most readers of the volume could spare the account of the lives of 
Boccaccio, Leon Battista Alberti, and Marguerite d'Angouleme. By a 
singular slip Mr. Crane alludes to Philippe de Novaire (Novara) as " Philippe 
de Navarre" (p. 347 and index). Moreover, where completeness is an aim, 
one wonders at finding no reference to Schevill's excellent treatise on Ovid 
and the Renascence in Spain, Berkeley, 1913, especially as this work supple- 
ments Mr. Crane's researches in a number of ways. 1 Nevertheless, these 
are minor matters, and scholarship is once more indebted to Professor Crane 
for an interesting and illuminating treatise. 

As is well known, courtois society made its first appearance in the south 
of France about the twelfth century. Background and climate alike, sur- 
vivals of Greek culture and the Christian feudal veneration of woman in a 
glowing Provencal atmosphere, all this led to the establishment of the 
social relations which we have come to regard as "polite." The Troubadour 
lyric and the Old French romance are the earliest literary evidence of the 
fact. Without following Mr. Crane into the remoter origins, we may note 
that William IX, Count of Poitiers (1071-1127), is the first to mention the 
love debate as a social diversion : 

E arm partetz un juec d'amor 

No suy tan fatz 
No'n sapcha triar lo melhor 
D'entrels malvatz. 

The oldest tenson is of about 1137, and of this lyric form the most popular 
and widespread variety is the joc-partit. Among the numerous questions 
propounded in it, several persist into later literature, while the "question" 

i See Schevill's chapter on the Ovidlan tale in Italy, particularly his treatment of 
Boccaccio. On neo-PIatonism, Crane might also have cited Arnaldo della Torre, Storia 
dell' Accademia Platonica di Firenze. As for Burckhardt, Kultur der Renaissance in 
Jtalien (Crane, p. 164) , this work appeared in a tenth edition, in 1908. 
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as a type is a continuous phenomenon throughout the periods Mr. Crane 
discusses. A recurrent example, mentioned in Provencal, Italian, and 
French literatures, is: Which person should a lover choose, a maid, a wife, 
or a widow? or, to cite one of the oldest, Which is preferable, the love of 
a clerk or that of a knight (gentleman) ? The latter question occurs in the 
early Concilium Amoris (Concile de Remiremont, end of the eleventh cen- 
tury), and being adjudicated there by a female cardinal sent by the god 
of love it naturally raises the problem of the so-called courts of love and 
their actual existence in the Middle Ages. Wisely, Mr. Crane here joins 
the ranks of the skeptics, although— again judiciously — he finds in the 
important treatise of Andreas Capellanus evidence that such love decisions 
were made only in the spirit of diversion, as an aristocratic pastime. Simi- 
larly, the Portuguese Cancioneiro de Resende, containing the "most extensive 
question in existence," whether silent sorrow (cuydar) or audible sighs 
(sospirar) betray the deeper pain, is clearly the toying with an idea rather 
than an attempt at a serious judgment actually pronounced. But it was 
under the blue skies of Italy that the joc-partit or love debate, transplanted 
from Provence, had its greatest elaboration. At the brilliant court of Naples, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, Boccaccio received the impulse 
which has made his Filocolo and Decameron the repositories of "questions" 
and "stories" turning upon the subject of love and social conduct generally. 
"All the diversions," says Professor Crane, "of the most elegant society 
since that day are found there — music and dancing and talk — what more 
have we now ?" And, as he might have added, these diversions were on a 
more aesthetic plane than now. 

Of the two works mentioned, the greater attention is given to the 
Filocolo; first, because it defines the setting later developed in the Decameron; 
and second, because the thirteen questions it contains are differentiated 
according to the manner of earlier and later discussions. What follows the 
Filocolo is essentially an adaptation of its method to the neo-Platonism of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and to the various books on courtesy and 
manners in which the Renaissance is rich. 

For their influence on France, the two outstanding books of this later 
period are: Castiglione's Cortegiano (begun in 1508 but not published until 
1528) and Guazzo's Civil Conversazione, or Polite Society (1574). Castiglione, 
idealizing the courtier against the setting of the court of Urbino, supplies, 
by means of a debate, the elements which in the seventeenth century con- 
stituted the French honnSte homme. This fact is perhaps amply known; 
but in connection with Mr. Crane's general argument it gains momentum. 
As for Guazzo, his treatise, which deals first with the theory and then with 
the practice of etiquette, was translated into French by both Chappuys 
and Belleforest, and further inspired Sorel's La maison des jeux, Mile de 
Scud^ry and precieux society in general, which was also indebted to Guazzo 
for the idea of the Guirlande de Jidie. 1 

'Borrowed from Guazzo's Ghirlanda delta contessa Angela Bianca Beccaria (1595). 
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Be it said in passing that Mr. Crane's treatment, which is chronological, 
lists and discusses every important treatise from Francesco da Barberino's 
Del Reggimento e Costumi di Donne to Harsdorfer's Frauenzimmer Ge- 
sprachspiele (1641) and Campillo de Bayle's Gustos y Disgustos del Lantiscar 
de Cartagena (1689). The latest English reference is to an article on parlor 
games in the Spectator, October 2, 1712. 

If from all this material we selected an illustrative example, the most 
significant would probably be Guazzo's reference (see Crane, p. 386) to the 
question whether a solitary life is superior to a life of society. For this is 
the problem of Moliere's Misanthrope. The seventeenth-century custom of 
drawing portraits in speech and deducing maxims therefrom is virtually in 
Guazzo; but what makes his Civil Conversazione of special interest for the 
study of Moliere is its account of the Game of Solitude. In this game 
various characters are called upon to give reasons for seeking the solitude 
of a "desert," and the first reason stated is that society contaminates the 
soul. The analogy with Moliere's atrabilious Alceste is, of course, manifest. 

Thus, the value of Mr. Crane's book is that it gives us the material 
with which to reconstruct the social life of the Renaissance. In spite of its 
great length, the treatise has the limitations of a sketch, but this is explained 
by the boundless nature of the subject, a field in which Mr. Crane has long 
been a successful explorer. 

On the other hand, Mr. Wright's book is not "an encyclopaedic survey" 
but a restrained outline of that finished product: French classicism. Like 
Mr. Guerard's, it is divided into two parts, here called respectively: Part I, 
"The Foundations," and Part II, "The Structure." There are six chapters 
to each part, and the whole constitutes an admirable Defense et Illustration 
of the entire movement (political, social, and literary), nobly and simply 
expressed. Mr. Wright likes classicism, and he likes it according to the 
classical temper, with a sense of balance and distinction. When he tells us 
that the French incline not to totality but to "intelligibility," he is sound, 
and this soundness permeates his appraisal of the period. Altogether his 
treatise is an indispensable aid to every serious student of seventeenth- 
century culture and thought. 

"In the seventeenth century," says Mr. Wright, "French civilization 
reached, in letters as in politics, a harmony of organization." Not that 
this principle affected all phases of society or any one phase inclusively, 
since, from the material point of view, later ages were better organized. 
Yet the guiding force of the age was "the harmonious interworking" of the 
"component elements of French social and political life." This social and 
political life was, of course, aristocratic or courtois. What distinguishes it 
from the medieval past is its complete transfusion with the spirit of antiquity. 

From the Ancients the Renaissance derived two essential momenta: 
(1) the idea of the city as a cultural unit, "the citizen exercising his highest 
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function, tends towards a harmonious and well-regulated life of culture, in 
which all of his faculties have full play"; and (2) the realization that art 
and literature are the expression of beauty and vigor in a finite world: 
classicism is the life of reason; it verifies ideas by facts; it seeks the general 
in the particular; its universe is limited and controlled; it possesses no 
striving for the unattainable, no emotional hinaus ins Freie, and therefore 
no ethical or aesthetic disruption. 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty, — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know, 
says Keats, re-echoing the classical Boileau. 

In treating the "foundations," Mr. Wright keeps these facts clearly in 
mind. His second chapter on Platonists and Aristotelians is one of his best. 
Had the concision of his work permitted a more historical treatment, it 
would have been useful to explain how Platonism furnished the inspiration, 
and Aristotelianism the control or form, of the French classical movement: 
the Plelade and even Corneille being largely Platonic, and the grands clas- 
siques prevailingly Aristotelian. As it is, Mr. Wright points out that both 
Plato and Aristotle saw in beauty "the expression of the ideal in forms of 
sense" but arrived at the goal by different methods, the one by deduction 
from the world of ideas, the other by induction from the world of nature. 
In either case, however, the factor of "reason" is fundamental, since it is 
through reason that the Platonist reaches "true intuitions," and it is the 
rational faculty in man which, according to Aristotle, works out Nature's 
unfulfilled intentions. Thus, while there is "intuitive imagination in 
classicism as well as in romanticism," it is superimposed on rationalism, 
and classicism is primarily intellectual. 

Coming to "the theories of the Plelade" (chap, iii) Mr. Wright shows 
the Platonic strain in the Dejense, especially the doctrine of assimilation 
and innutrition so similar to the Platonic notions of methexis and anamnesis, 
which Du Bellay, however, derived through Cicero, Horace, Quintilian, and, 
we might add, Sperone Speroni and Trissino. The Pl&ade grafts numer- 
ous elements, some of which are fairly incompatible, on the parent French 
stock. Chief among these are Hellenism, Alexandrianism, the encyclopaedic 
eagerness, and Italianism, especially Petrarchism. In a footnote (p. 40) 
Mr. Wright says: "Ronsard saw in the poet a demi-god, Malherbe and 
Boileau a man." No better distinction could be made. But although 
the welter of Plelade striving was considerable, Mr. Wright's fourth chapter 
appears somewhat to miss the native opulence of Ronsard's muse, his extraor- 
dinary virtuosity, as well as the crystalline quality of Du Bellay's best 
verse. While it is true also that French Renaissance tragedies "elaborate 
a suffering supposedly tragic or atrox," such a designation is scarcely fair to 
a type of tragedy of which King Lear is after all an illustration. Moreover, 
the last two chapters in Part I dealing mainly with the transition to the 
seventeenth century and the generation of 1660, are perhaps juster to the 
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lesser lights than to such pioneers as Montaigne, Malherbe, and Mme de 
Rambouillet. Amyot receives but incidental reference; Montaigne's 
relativism is stated, but scarcely his function in defining the province of 
classicism: (1) in its identification of human traits, (2) in its amateur 
spirit, and (3) in its acceptance of tradition as an ethical standard. Whether 
it is right to say of so lyrical a genius as Pascal that he was "preoccupied 
like Descartes with thought," is at least open to question. A reference to 
Pascal's c'cst sortir de Vhumanite que de sortir du milieu (Pensees, 378) would, 
if carried back to Montaigne where it originates, have given the reader a 
better perspective than this section of the book permits. 

As for Part II, the "structure" of classicism appears in the following 
sections: characters and persons ("characters and types" would have been 
clearer), principles, and lastly genres: these are subdivided into the drama, 
other poetical forms, prose forms, and art. 

A word on each of these features. Louis XIV, as the presiding character 
of the age, is shown in all his majesty and effulgence. Similarly, the honnSte 
homme, as the dominant type, is discussed with accuracy and discrimination. 
Here Cleante's statement in Tartuffe: 

Les hommes la plupart sont 6trangement faits! 
Dans Je juste milieu on ne les voit jamais, 
is used to advantage, although Mr. Wright is correct in quoting La Roche- 
foucauld's celui qui ne se pique de rien as the best definition of the actual 
type. Historically, he might have added, the urbanity of the type is related 
to the Italian sprezzatura or aloofness, a trait of which Moilere's Don Juan 
is an exaggeration. 

As to principles, Mr. Wright justly emphasizes the Reason, since the 
imitation of the Ancients was justified because they conformed with it. 
Thus le bon sens is merely the practical reason, just as taste is reasoned art, 
and le bel esprit, according to Bouhours, le bon sens qui brille. So, too, 
nature is to the classicist primarily human nature; and if we transcend 
the microcosm it is "a coherent system of laws expressive of the social 
order and best exemplified in the life of civilized countries and their 
capitals." In other words, classicism holds sway in urbe et orbe; the two 
places are identified; turning to Malebranche, Mr. Wright would have found 
that this writer promises the devout Christian a rationalized paradise like a 
formal garden by Le Notre. 

In conformity with these principles, the classicist worked out the rules 
of genre; these consisted of the drama and prose forms rather than of the 
lyric and the epic, although the latter was the one "ignominious failure" of 
the century. The steps whereby the law of verisimilitude becomes the 
essence of the dramatic poem are carefully traced, and its bearing on Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Moliere is adequately sketched. Possibly the treatment 
of Corneille would have been clearer if Mr. Wright had dwelt on the dis- 
tinction between the classical and preclassical periods: certainly, in dealing 
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with "admiration" as a dramatic emotion, he fails to note Corneille's 
indebtedness to Minturno, and the fact that "admiration" is a necessary 
feature of the romanesque (see the heroic novel) as it had been of the trium- 
phant Italian Renaissance. Furthermore, Moliere's neglect of the rules is 
appreciated, although it might have been stated that his treatment of charac- 
ter, not as passion or incident but as elemental nature, tends to exceed the 
classical formula. At the same time, it would be hard to find elsewhere as 
good an appraisal of the Abbe d'Aubignac's Pratique du theatre, and of the 
crisis-drama of Racine. In d'Aubignac, says Mr. Wright, "verisimilitude 
amounts to conformity with the feelings of the spectators," and "these 
must not be jarred, even at the cost of historical accuracy." In this way 
the dramatic unities, that long incubation of Renaissance criticism, make 
for the sublimated universality of the classical, literary ideal. As seen in 
Racine, the dramatic apparatus is reduced to a minimum; "his tragedies 
offer us a simple but impressive plot (peu d'incidenls et pen de matiere)"; 
"by individual cases drawn from mythology or history are illustrated the 
great truths of life, as valid now in the seventeenth century, as in the days 
of Pyrrhus or of Nero." There is a striking analogy between such drama 
and a "maxim" by La Rochefoucauld, or a "thought" by Pascal. Speaking 
of his own Caracteres, La Bruyere said: 

Je suis presque dispose a croire qu'il faut que mes peintures expriment bien 
rhomme en general, puisqu'elles ressemblent a tant de particuliers, et que 
chacun y croit voir ceux de sa ville ou de sa province. 

Further than this, literary classicism could not go. Fittingly, Mr. Wright's 
book closes with an account of the "classical precepts" in the allied field of art. 

William A. Nitze 
University op Chicago 

Flaubert and Maupassant: A Literary Relationship. By Agnes 
Rtjtherfokd Riddell. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1920. Pp. x-f-120. 

Although the literary relationship of Flaubert and Maupassant has so 
long been taken as a matter of course, it seems not previously to have 
appealed to anyone as a subject for a doctoral dissertation. It goes without 
saying that the subject well deserves the careful, detailed, thoroughly pains- 
taking study that Miss Riddell has given it. 

Her dissertation is divided into six chapters. 

Chapter i sums up the known facts of the personal intimacy of Flaubert 
and Maupassant and concludes that, since the work of the seven years of 
apprenticeship has not been preserved, "we must seek for the literary influ- 
ence then in considerable measure .... in the general application by the 
latter, throughout his subsequent work, of the principles inculcated by the 
former" (p. 9). 
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